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PREFACE 


This brief account of the strange experiences of 
Sunder Singh has been taken from the pages of a 
book published in India by Mr. Alfred Zahir of St. 
John’s College, Agra, under the title, “A Lover of the 
Cross.” Mr. Zahir very kindly accorded his permis- 
sion for an American edition of his book, and what 
appears in the following pages has been taken largely 
from his Indian edition. 

The reader will note that the supernatural element 
plays a considerable part in the life of Sunder Singh. 
What is recorded here is put down as told by him to 
Mr. Zahir, Miss Mary J. Campbell of Pathankot, and 
others. The American reader will make his own 
explanations of the incidents here recorded, but it 
should be stated by the compiler that both the char- 
acter and sanity of Sunder Singh are beyond question. 
His experiences have been remarkable, but so were 
those of St. Peter and St. Paul. The easiest, and at 
the same time best, explanation is that which Sunder 
Singh gives—that at various times in his eventful 
life God has stretched forth His own hand to save. 
Nothing else could have enabled Sunder Singh for 
so long a time to preach the Gospel in Nepal and 
Tibet. 

As this book goes to press, Sunder Singh is prob- 
ably again touring the hills of Tibet. The last word 
received from him was written in April, when he was 
again on his way to the “Forbidden Land.” He him- 
self expects some day to be martyred in Tibet. 

Sunder Singh’s life story has made a profound im- 
pression in India, both among Christians and non- 
Christians. From among many remarkable testi- 
monies only one can be given here. A friend, writing 
to Mr. Alfred Zahir of the Urdu edition, said: 
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“We had only one copy of the book here, and that 
was read by more than a hundred different people. 
My non-Christian friends are especially interested in 
it, and some of them have read it so often that they 
know it all by heart.” 

There can be no doubt that the book has a message 
for the Church in America. May it stir hearts here 
as it has in India, lead to greater self-denial in the 
service of our Lord, and result in a deeper devotion 
to the Redeemer’s kingdom. 

Pray for Sunder Singh, the “Apostle of the Bleeding 


Feet.” 
BRENTON T. BADLEY. 
150 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 


Chapter 1 


INTRODUCING SUNDER SINGH 


Before entering upon a description of his conver- 
sion and baptism and telling about the marvelous suc- 
cess of his work and his providential escapes from 
death and enemies it will be well to explain that 
Sunder Singh is a Christian Sadhu or itinerating friar, 
now twenty-eight years of age. He goes about tour- 
ing all over India—from Kashmere to Madras and 
from Bengal to Gujerat—barefooted, bareheaded, 
dressed in a thin linen cassock hanging down to his 
ankles, a small saffron turban on his head, a thin 
blanket thrown around his shoulders, and a copy of 
the New Testament in his hand. This is Sunder’s 
dress for all months of the year and for all parts of 
India. The linen cassock is not replaced by a warm 
one in the winter, nor are the bare feet encased in 
shoes when going through thorns or thickets. He 
will not accept any more or better clothes than these, 
nor ever wear shoes for “even by his bleeding feet 
he attracts men to Christ,” “The day I became a 
Sadhu I was wedded to these garments,” said he once, 
“and I will never divorce them.” He is tall, spare of 
body, and supple of limbs, and he is always wonder- 
fully healthy and cheerful. His face is a true picture 
of the pure heart that lies within; calm, quiet, and 
composed. 

He became a Sadhu when he was a mere boy of 
sixteen and has been serving the Lord for over twelve 
years, exactly in the same spirit of earnestness, zeal, 
humility, and self-denial with which he started. When- 
ever asked how long he intends going on in this life he 
invariably replies, “As long as I am in this world. I 
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have vowed my life to Him and, His grace abiding, I 
shall never break this vow.” 

The life of an Indian Sadhu is a life of rigorous and 
selfless discipline, fraught with dangers and tempta- 
tions of all kinds. It is a life of daily hardships, self- 
sacrifice, and humiliation. It is a life in which both 
body and brain are exposed to excessive wear and tear. 
The Eastern conception of simplicity goes much 
deeper than the Western. Simplicity in the East 
means almost self-torture and sacrifice of even the 
least of pleasures and comforts, and complete resig- 
nation of one’s self to God’s care. And this is the 
life which Sunder is living—a life of absolute reliance 
on divine providence. 

Sunder is not a Sadhu in the sense that perhaps 
some Hindus will expect him to be, for he conforms 
himself to any state or condition that he has to put 
up with. He is a true Sadhu in the sense that whether 
it be good or bad he is prepared to accept anything 
and everything. A coarse, crusty chapati* is as wel- 
come to him as a rich meal of palao and parathas ;f 
and a cold stone floor makes as acceptable a bed for 
him as a thickly padded and downy sofa. “Every- 
cae and anything for His sake” is his principle in 
ite. 

That Sunder’s is a wonderful life exercising a power- 
ful influence on his contemporaries is proved by his 
character and the regard in which he is held by every 
Indian Christian who has either seen or known him. 
Christians greet him rapturously wherever he goes, 
and have voluntarily entitled him “Swami” and 
“Mahatma,” two terms of honor and respect which 
mean “a partaker of the divine nature.” 

The following letters translated from the “Nur 
Afshan,” while revealing the result of his work, also 
suggest how unconscious Sunder is of the great work 
God is doing through him. It is not only his inspir- 





*Chapati: Indian loaf. 
{Two dainty Indian dishes. 
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ing and edifying sermons that move and win people’s 
hearts, but it is the deep humility and the perfect 
simplicity of the man which makes his words so real 
and effective. It is rather, as many have said, seeing 
Christ lived than hearing him preached. The writers 
of these three letters are Hindus who soon after- 
ward became Christians. 


I 


A few weeks ago a Christian Sadhu by name Sunder Singh 
came about preaching the Gospel in the villages round about 
Narkanda and suffered a great deal of persecution. We were 
sitting and chatting with the mate* when a farmer by name 
Nandi came up and said, “A very strange thing has happened 
in our village. One day while we were reaping the corn in the 
field a Sadhu came up to us and began to preach religion. We 
all felt very annoyed at this interference in our work and 
showered some curses on him; but little heeding our curses and 
threats the man went on with his talk. At this my brother took 
up a stone and hit the man in the head. But this good man, 
unmindful of this insult, closed his eyes and said, ‘O God, for- 
give them!’ 

“After a while my brother, who had flung the stone, was sud- 
denly caught with a splitting headache and had to give up 
reaping. At this the Sadhu took my brother’s scythe and 
started reaping the corn. We all marveled and said, ‘What 
manner of man is this Sadhu, that instead of abusing and 
cursing us in return he prays in our favor?’ Then we took him 
to our house where he told us many nice things. After he had 
gone we noticed an amazing thing. The field where this good 
man had reaped has never yielded so much corn as it has this 
year; we have gathered two maunds above the average this 
time.’ 

We request the Sadhuji (that is, Sunder Singh) himself to 
visit that same village again, so that we may benefit by his 
holy preaching. We are all ready to listen to his words of wis- 
dom and desire to benefit by his holy presence in our midst. 


II 


One morning near Rishi Kesh, I was going along the bank of 
the Ganges to have my morning bath, when seeing a crowd of 
Sadhus in one place I also hurried to the spot. Here I found 
a young Sadhu, Gospel in hand and preaching to the gathering 
crowd. Although he wore a black cassock, his shining visage 
interpreted the purity and sanctity of his heart. While some 


*Mate: Rather an important person on the hills, who provides 
mules and coolies for travelers. 
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of the crowd looked deeply interested in his talk, many stood 
scoffiing and jeering at him, but this selfless preacher took no 
notice of this and went on with his message: Presently one 
of the crowd took a handful of sand and threw it into the 
preacher’s eyes. This undeserved insult filled me with great 
anger and I immediately handed him ‘over to the police, while 
this true Sanyasi quietly got up, washed his sand-besmeared 
face and eyes in the river, came back to his former place, and 
asking his enemy be released, started preaching again. Seeing 
this, Sita Ram (the man who had thrown the sand) fell at the 
Sadhu’s feet and wept for forgiveness saying, “I did not know 
that gems were hidden under this cloak. Woe unto me, that 
before I threw sand into your eyes, the devil had thrown sand 
into my eyes, which blinded me so completely that I could 
neither see your affectionate heart nor conceive the Lord Jesus 
who dwells therein. I had long been in quest of a Guru who 
could wash away all the sin from my heart, and fill it with 
een bliss. Now I have found Him! Found Him! Found 
im | 

' Till now I was under the impression that there are few men 
of high caste and noble descent among the Christians, and that 
there is none among them who could be truly termed a 
Sanyasi, but since I saw Swami Sunder Singh I have realized 
my mistake and now I know that there are men among the 
Christians like whom none are to be found in other religious 
sects. If there had been such a man among the Hindus or 
Moslems he would have been made much of, but unfortunately 
the Christians have not yet the power of appreciation. Perhaps 
this is the result of the new civilization which is more inclined 
toward “fashion.”* I advise, nay, implore my Hindu and Mos- 
lem friends to put aside the spirit of rivalry and bigotry, and 
to benefit by his friendship. Swami Sunder Singh is a very 
simple and quiet man, and it is only when you talk to him that 
you realize the presence of those jewels which are hidden in 
him. This is all the result of his constant and close com- 
munion with the Lord Jesus. 


Il 


I am employed in the Forest Department. Coming down the 
mountain one day I saw a Sadhu coming up the ascent. He had 
a few books in his hand and a blanket on his shoulder. He 
strode along in the midday sun, the perspiration rolling like 
water down his face. At first I thought to join with and have 
a little conversation, but then I said to myself, “I will see what 
he will do and where he will go.” A little later he entered a 
village and after wiping his face he sat down upon a log and 
began to sing: 


*Fashion: A term used in India for dainty ways of dressing 
and grand ways of living. 
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“When we were drowning in sin, 
Christ from heaven came to save,” etc. 


I, an enthusiastic Arya, became furiously angry, and when he 
began to preach I could scarcely restrain myself. At the same 
time a man sprang forward from out of the crowd and with a 
blow knocked the holy man from the seat headlong upon his face, 
hurting his hand badly and cutting his cheek. That brave man 
rose up and bound his hand with his turban and did not say a 
word. With the blood flowing down his face and tears mingling 
with the bloody stream, he began to sing a song of joy and praise 
to God, and then prayed God’s blessing upon us. 

These tears of the holy man dropped like pearls upon the 
ground. One day they will come forth from the ground as real 
pearls. What! Is it possible that blood and tears of such a 
spiritual person shall be fruitless? Never. I, who was once a 
stolid member of the Arya Samaj—though I have not yet been 
baptized—yet I have been drawn out of the well of contempt 
and brought to the fountain of life. We may not know where 
Swami Maharaj (Sunder Singh) may be at this time, but that 
Kirpa Ram, who knocked your honor down, is now in search of 
you, and wants to know where his guru (teacher) has gone. He 
has received baptism at the hand of Rev. Mr. Jones, although 
he greatly desired to be baptized with that wounded hand, but 
could not. 

In conclusion I would beseech all readers of the Nur Afshan 
to pray for me, that I may be able to confess openly my faith 
in the Lord Christ. 


Sunder Singh has a passion for the Cross of Christ. 
He comes from a well-to-do Sikh family in the Pun- 
jab and but for his being a Christian and a Sadhu he 
would have inherited his thousands. The following 
two letters will show what he has given up, with 
what motives and in what spirit. The first one is 
from his father, alluring Sunder away from his life of 
a Christian Sadhu, and the second one is Sunder’s 


reply: 
1. Tue Fataer’s Lerrer 
My dear son, the light of my eyes, the comfort of my heart: 
May you live long. We are all quite well here and hope the 
same for you. * * * I do not now wait to ask you what you 
think, but I order you to get married immediately. Can you not 
serve your guru Christ in a married state? * * * Now make 
haste and don’t go on disappointing us. Does the Christian 
religion teach disobedience to parents? * * * I do not know 
when I may pass away, but I do know that if you do not get 
married now you never will after my death. 
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You have gone mad. Just think for a moment who will take 
care of so much property, or do you want to blot out the family 
name? If you get engaged to-day I will bequeath to you the 
whole sum of money now in the three banks, otherwise you will 
lose what I have already reserved for you. ’ 

It will be for your welfare if you take my advice and come 
home at once, then everything will be properly settled. 

I am also a little indisposed. If you do not listen to my 
advice I shall stop helping you from-next month. I found out 
later that you gave away the Rs. 750 to B—, the Christian. 
What a fool you are! You do neither feed nor dress yourself 
properly, but give away what you have to other people. * *. 
Wire reply. 

Your loving father, 


(Signed) S— S—. 


2. Sunper’s REPLY 

My dear and respected father: 

Thank you very much for your kind letter re my engagement 
and marriage. I am always at your service and reckon it an 
honor to obey you and do your will, but I regret to say that I 
cannot and will not get married. You are my earthly father, 
but beside you I have another Father which is in heaven, who is 
to be obeyed and served above everyone else. My Father has 
called me to serve Him as a fakir, and I must obey this call. 
If I get married I shall not be able to do my duty and the 
truth is that I have no great desire for money. As for your 
threats of disinheriting me, all I can say is that I was not hoping 
for any property or money when I became a Christian. 

I regarded it a favor when at my baptism you left me alone 
and when after some time you again started helping me I was 
thankful. Now if you leave me again, I will not gainsay you, 
but will only thank you for what you do. You are wise and 
experienced and can do what you like; as for me, having once 
put my hand to the plough I will not look back. 

Your obedient son, 
SuNvER SINGH. 


That it is a real joy to him to suffer for his Master’s 
sake is proved by the following testimony of one of 
his co-workers in the earlier part of his friar’s life: 


His work has been far better than my own, and although he is 
scarcely more than a boy he has suffered hunger, cold, sickness, 
and even imprisonment for his Master. 

Before leaving him, I will tell of one thing which illustrates his 
saintly spirit and his fitness for the friar’s life. We had been 
some hundreds of miles back into the interior, and had been 
forced to pass through some very unhealthy country. Sunder 
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Singh was attacked by fever day after day, and also by acute 
indigestion. At length one night as we were trudging along he 
became so bad that he could no longer walk and fell almost 
fainting on the road. Our way ran through the mountains and 
there was a bank by the side of it. To this I dragged him and 
set him against it in such a way that his head might be higher 
than his feet. He was trembling with the chill which precedes 
the fever, and his face was drawn with the pain caused by his 
stomach trouble. I was anxious because we were alone and 
on foot and the weather was very cold. Bending close to his 
ear I asked him how he was feeling. I knew that he would 
never complain, but I was unprepared for the answer which I 
received. He opened his eyes and smiled absently, then in a 
voice almost too low to be heard said, “I am very happy; how 
sweet it is to suffer for His sake!” This spirit is the keynote 
of his life and the dominating influence in all he does. 


And who can tell all the adversity Sunder has 
suffered for his Master’s sake? The reader will be 
able to form some idea of it by reading the succeeding 
chapters. 

Writing some three years ago he said: 


I thank God that He has chosen unworthy me in the days of 
my youth that I may spend the days of my strength in His 
service. Even before baptism my prayer to God was that He 
would show me His ways, and so He who is the Way, the Truth 
and the Life did show Himself to me and called me to serve Him 
as a Sadhu and to preach His holy name. Now although I have 
suffered hunger, thirst, cold, heat, imprisonment, maledictions, 
bodily infirmities, persecution, and innumerable other evils, yet I 
thank and bless His holy name that through His grace my heart 
is ever full of joy. From my ten years’ experience I can 
unhesitatingly say that the Cross bears those who bear the Cross. 
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Chapter IT 


SUNDER’S EARLY DAYS AND THE STORY 
OF HIS CONVERSION 


The Home 


Sunder Singh’s father, Sirdart Sher Singh, was a 
Sikh* by caste and descent, and one of the most prom- 
inent and opulent landholders of the Patiala State, 
owning a large estate in the country town of Rampur 
near Ludhiana. His two elder brothers, unlike other 
young men of their martial clan, stayed at home, man- 
aging and taking care of the family estate; while the 
rest of the male members of the family pursued the 
military profession, some of them holding positions of 
considerable prominence and distinction in the various 
Sikh states of the Punjab. 


Sunder was born on September 3, 1889, in his 
father’s native village of Rampur. Our information 
of his early life at home is regrettably meager and we 
have to content ourselves with the information that 
he was very fondly attached to his mother, to whose 
deeply spiritual influence he chiefly owed his own reli- 
gious turn of mind. His daily life was so closely knit 
up with his mother’s that he was generally seen trip- 
ping at her heels wherever she went. He would follow 
her in his daily visits to the gods, there to rub his little 
forehead at the temple door, to offer his sacrifice of 
fruit or perfumed sweets to the temple priest, and to 





{Sirdar: A term of honor among the Sikhs, for men of 
position and high breeding. 

*The Sikhs are those stalwart and warlike inhabitants of the 
Punjab with whom fighting is a profession, and loyalty to the 
British Raj, their family tradition. Sikh soldiers are known all 
over the world for their bravery. 
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garland and anoint the temple deity. He also fol- 
lowed his mother on holy days and festivals when 
the pious lady sat and worshiped for long hours at 
the feet of the gurus,* sometimes asking for some 
special favors, at others offering sacrifices for the sins 
of the whole family. 

The influence of such a mother naturally had its 
effect on the young son, so whole-heartedly devoted 
to her. It was chiefly through the influence of his 
mother that Sunder from his very youth became 
keenly interested in the lives of itinerant sadhus or 
holy men, who were supposed to have renounced the 
world in the quest of something higher and more 
lasting. The simple and saintly appearance of these 
Sanyasis had a peculiarly arresting charm on Sunder’s 
impressionable mind, so much so that the boy often 
wondered if theirs was not the only type of life worthy 
of the emulation of a sensible man. 


His School Days 


Sunder was a typical son of the Punjab, hearty, 
gay, and playful as all Punjabi boys are; a leader in 
all sorts of extravagant pranks; a headstrong and an 
impetuous youth of a very original turn of mind. 

Reaching the school-going age he was sent to the 
local primary school run by the American Presby- 
terian Mission working at Ludhiana, where Bible 
teaching constituted an integral part of the curric- 
ulum of the school. Sunder had been brought up a 
stanch and a very jealous Hindu and entertained a 
natural and inbred aversion for this new religion, so 
openly and unhesitatingly advocated in this little 
school. Being a precocious lad, very diligent and 
painstaking in his work, he went on making steady 
progress and always came creditably through the 
awful ordeal of the annual examinations. 

But fortunately or unfortunately Sunder’s advance 
in age and education only qualified him for a more 


*Guru: A religious teacher. 
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bitter and unrelenting antagonism to the religion of 
Isa Masih,* which he heard preached so incessantly 
at his school. Sunder was a staunch Hindu and a 
fanatic, and so it was beyond his patience to go on 
hearing a foreign religion preached daily in open de- 
fiance of his own. Very soon his offended dignity 
compelled him to leave the mission school and join 
a government} institution which was indifferent on 
points of religion. This new school, as ill-luck would 
have it, was not in Sunder’s own village, but in an- 
other one at a distance of over three miles from his 
own. For some time the young enthusiast stuck hero- 
ically to his resolution and stood patiently the strain 
of a daily journey of over six miles on foot, but he 
soon realized that a daily walk of this distance under 
the scorching sun of an Eastern summer was too 
strenuous an exercise for his delicate constitution. 
Hence after a few weeks of sojourn in this school 
Sunder had to return to his old one. 

Now he not only turned a deaf ear to the powerful 
teaching of the Bible, but also became the ring-leader 
of a party of malevolent and mischief-making boys 
who took a special delight in deliberately railing and 
scoffing at the simple and semi-educated Bible teacher. 
All kinds of vague and absurd questions were asked, 
only to make their answers an occasion for spiteful 
raillery and unrelenting criticism. Portions of the 
Bible obtained with the promise of reading were ma- 
liciously torn and trampled under foot. 

Yet Sunder Singh’s spiritual yearning grew with 
the years and his passion for inward peace became 
intolerable. 

Long years of the most scrupulous observance and 
practice of every precept of his own religion seemed 
to do nothing in the way of quieting his soul: on the 
contrary, the harder he strove for the desired goal, 





*Isa Masih: Urdu for Jesus Christ. 


+Government institutions in India are entirely silent on points 
of religion. 
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the further he seemed to remain from it. Disap- 
pointed in his own, he turned his attention to other 
religions, but they also all alike failed to emancipate 
his groaning soul from the trammels of doubt and 
dissatisfaction. Now was poor Sundar at war with 
himself. None could help him, even his learned 
mother and his own gurus or spiritual leaders proved 
incapable of bringing any relief. 

Night after night when the world was asleep poor 
Sunder sat up striving for inward peace. Once and 
again would he recite passages from the Gita and the 
Garanth to lull his restless soul; but it was all in vain, 
for they brought no comfort to his joyless soul. 

Each succeeding year stole something away from 
his comfort and peace of mind. Hinduism ceased to 
be a dominant power when the flood of inward agony 
swept over his wounded soul. At last all resources 
having failed Sunder turned his attention toward 
Christianity to see if that religion could do anything 
to comfort his heart. Buying himself a copy of the 
New Testament he started reading it in a cursory 
way, but very soon the cursory reading developed 
into a careful study and the careful study into a pas- 
sionate devotion. For often as he read such comfort- 
ing words as these, “Come unto me all that travail 
and are heavy laden and I will refresh you,” “So God 
loved the world that He gave His only begotten Son 
to the end that all that believe in Him should not 
perish but have everlasting life,’ something within 
him seemed to say, “At length thy trials are ended 
and thy peace is come.” 

This was a very strange voice, for Sunder had never 
heard it before; and yet what it said was quite true, 
and his own heart was witness to what it said. All 
was ended now, the anguish, the fear, and the sorrow; 
all the aching of heart, the restless, unsatisfied longing 
of the soul. 

His Injil* was now dearer to him than all the little 





*Injil: Urdu for New Testament. 
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treasures he possessed. Now the more he read his 
Injil, the closer was brought to his heart the divinity 
and the saving power of Christ, while the divinity 
ascribed to the gods of the Hindu pantheon gradually 
receded. ‘The more he read about the teaching of 
Christ, the more was his heart conquered by Him. 
Nightly he sat poring over the holy pages with tearful 
eyes and sobbing heart, mourning as it were his own 
unworthiness to approach the Master’s presence. 

Sunder had now fully accepted Jesus as his Mukti 
Data;+ and a joy had entered his soul and permeated 
his whole being in such a way that he could not keep 
it imprisoned in his own heart. At last the joy 
gushed forth from the springs of his heart and so 
one day he openly told his father that he was no 
longer a slave laboring under the heavy burden of 
numerous ceremonies, but a freeman, and what was 
more the son of the Lord Isa Masih,* whom he had 
accepted as his Mukti Data. Sunder, young and rash 
as he was, had not foreseen the dangers and difficulties 
that would result from such a momentous declara- 
tion. For some days the father kept things to himself. 
He was fully confident that his son’s religious educa- 
tion had been so thorough that nothing could shake 
his belief in the truth of Hinduism, while his talk 
about Isa Masih was regarded merely as a passing 
freak of youth. 

The father thus revelled in his fancied security for 
some time, when to his utter surprise and horror one 
of Sunder’s school friends came to him one day and 
said, “Sunder Singh has fallen a victim to the wiles 
of the crafty Christian master; for now he sits abso- 
lutely quiet in the class and instead of joining in 
making fun of the Bible teacher he appears grievously 
offended when we scoff and ridicule the name of Isa 
Masih.” This information, if true, was unquestion- 
ably very startling to the father, who now lost no time 





+Literally Giver of Salvation, the Saviour. 
*Isa Masih: Jesus Christ. 
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in ascertaining the truth and adopting prompt meas- 
ures. Calling Sunder up to his side he asked if all 
that was rumored about him was true. Sunder was 
a worthy son of the Punjab and a Sikh to the last 
fibre; honest and brave as ever a Punjabi can be, so 
without the least hesitation or any signs of fear on 
his face, he at once told his father that what he had 
told him before he had told him in real earnestness, 
and that there was not the least doubt about his being 
a Christian. 

The father spent hours in exhorting his son against 
his new religious mania and warning him of the fate 
that would necessarily follow if he did not mend his 
ways. Sunder’s heart was overcome with filial affec- 
tion at seeing his father in tears, and he threw him- 
self helplessly round his father’s neck. Then sob- 
bingly he said, “Father, you know how much I love 
you, but there is One other whom I love more and 
that is my Jesus, and I cannot and dare not forsake 
Him for the richest jewel in the world.” 


The Beginning of Persecution 


Shortly after this momentous episode it became pub- 
licly known that Sunder Singh had become a Kirani.* 
All sorts of schemes were now adopted to bring him 
back to his senses. Everyone in the village became 
his enemy. None would speak but to curse and abuse 
him. He was singled out for every form of vitupera- 
tion and calumny, and became the scapegoat of all 
the children of the village. Divers measures of re- 
pression and conciliation were adopted, but they all 
alike failed. Chief among his enemies was Sunder’s 
own brother. Morning and evening his tongue was 
going incessantly anathematizing the woebegone 
Sunder. 

His father, too, kept dinning in his ears about the 
ruin and the disaster that his persistence would inev- 
itably bring on the family. But nothing moved Sun- 





*Kirani: A term of contempt for Christians in the Punjab. 
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der, who stuck fast to his resolution and braved all 
the evil assaults of his enemies. 

The storm of persecution and bitter opposition that 
now broke forth proved disastrous alike for Sunder 
and the handful of poor Christians resident in the vil- 
lage. ‘The mission school was now looked upon as 
the nursery ground of false religious teaching, while 
the Christian masters were regarded as the secret de- 
signers of the downfall of Hinduism. The news spread 
—as all news does in India—and stirred up a tumult 
in the entire village. The whole place was soon seeth- 
ing with a spirit of bitter antagonism to Christianity 
and every effort was made to check the progress of 
the Gospel. 

Every single shop in the village was closed against 
the wretched Christians, and everyone, especially 
young boys and girls, were warned to beware of the 
Christians’ “vitiating influence.” 

Outcastes and untouchables as they had always been 
regarded, the Christians were now boycotted as a 
class. This was of course past endurance and 
it soon compelled them to clear out of the village and 
find shelter somewhere else. Besides, the little mis- 
sion school now became an object of terror and hatred 
to the village folk. One by one the people took their 
sons out of the dangerous Maktab.* They would 
much rather have their children grow up in ignorance 
and in superstitious fear of their gods, than expose 
them to the risks of conversion to Christianity. The 
rapid decline in numbers soon led to the ultimate col- 
lapse of the heroic mission school. 

Sunder was now left alone in the world. His only 
friends, the poor Christians whom he used to visit 
daily by stealth, were also driven away. This was 
indeed a cup of very bitter experience, yet it was all 
for the sake of his Master, and now there was no form 


of persecution he was not prepared to suffer for His 
sake. 





*Maktab: A private school. 
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Persecution grew more severe as time went on, and 
during the last few weeks before his final exile from 
home many little scenes of melting pathos took place, 
of which only one is known with any degree of pre- 
cision. 

Rahmat the Ruthless 


Perhaps the most formidable among Sunder’s en- 
emies was a man named Rahmat Ullah, a Patwari* by 
profession and a Mohammedan by creed. Rahmat was 
a worthy son of the prophet, bloody and revengeful 
as ever a Moslem could be toward an infidel. After 
his brother, Sunder dreaded none more than Rahmat, 
the most unscrupulous and violent of all. Rahmat 
never greeted the boy but with words of the most 
rancorous scorn, and never finished a conversation till 
he had pronounced half a dozen maledictions on Isa 
Masih and his followers. He kept a careful lookout, 
and always sought for an opportunity to wreak ven- 
geance on the young infidel. 

One evening as ill-luck would have it Rahmat was 
returning from his tour and by chance happened to 
pass by the village peepal tree where he had often 
heard that Sunder was wont to read his Bible of an 
evening. Coming to the foot of the great tree Rahmat 
saw Sunder buried in deep thought and conning his 
Injil. 

Rahmat drew closer, his face flushed and distorted 
with passion, he tore the Injil from the boy’s hands 
and sent it flying into the air; then abusing and 
chastising him to his heart’s content, left him to carry 
the tale to his parents. 

A few days after this episode Sunder was one day 
picking his way through the village when nearing 
Rahmat’s house he saw a big crowd of people gath- 
ered at the door. Seeing this he turned his steps that 
way and sought admission into the house. Sunder 
entered, and was surprised to see women and children 





*A Patwari is a petty government officer. 
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weeping all about the house. On inquiring the cause 
of this grief he was told that Rahmat had suddenly 
contracted cholera and now there was little hope of 
his surviving.. Presently Sunder went in and stood 
over the dying man’s bed and inquired after his state, 
on which Rahmat spake, thus: 

“My eyes see a vision, a whole crowd of horribly 
ugly and Satanic angels have come to fetch me. Woe 
unto me, for I am doomed—doomed to eternal misery 
and anguish in yon dark pit of hell! Woe unto me, 
for there is none who can save me except One whom 
I see standing in the far background. Highest above 
the cloud of dreadful angels He stands, but I may not, 
I dare not call to Him; my race is run, my chance 
gone forever and now my fate is past recalling.” Sur- 
prised at hearing Rahmat speak thus Sunder asked 
him whom he meant by the “One” who had the power 
to save him. The dying man replied sobbingly, “Do 
not ask me His name, for you know Him well. It is 
the same whom you have lately accepted as your 
Guru. Happy are you, for you are saved, but woe 
unto me for I am not worthy as much as even to 
name His name with my unhallowed lips.” Saying 
this Rahmat relapsed into a state of unconsciousness 
and soon expired. 

Sunder returned home that night rather heavy- 
hearted at seeing a life end so miserably, but he also 
felt an inward strengthening of his faith. 


Sunder Poisoned and Exiled 


And now Sunder Singh did.a thing, an act of sac- 
rilege as the Sikhs would regard it, which determined 
his fate and assured his relations that he was past 
recovery. A week or so after Rahmat’s death, with- 
out any hesitation or the least consideration of its con- 
sequences he cut off the long hair of his head and 
declared that he was no longer a Sikh in any way but 
a true Christian. 

It is a point of religion with the Sikhs never to 
tamper with the hairy growth of any part of their 
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bodies. Their hair is their beauty and they regard it 
as the distinctive mark of their martial clan. Hence 
this rash’ action was regarded as the very climax of 
shame and disgrace that Sunder had brought on the 
family. It meant ostracism and social suicide not 
only to Sunder but to the whole family. Finally 
deciding what he would do with the boy, the exas- 
perated father called him to his side and said, “We 
were all hoping that you would soon mend your ways 
and listen to the advice of your elders, but this last 
act of yours has assured us that you are past recovery, 
hence you are no more worthy of our love, and 
to-morrow you will be sent away from this place, and 
we shall see how long you stick to your Jesus Christ 
after that.” The next morning Sunder was asked to 
surrender all his clothes and things he had with him, 
and with the bare clothes he then wore he was driven 
away into the jungle. 

Friendless as Sunder had remained for so many 
months, he was now homeless, too. After praying in 
the jungle Sunder started in the direction of another 
village called Roper. The village was a mission sta- 
tion and also had a small congregation of Christians. 
Reaching the village he came to the Christian com- 
pound, where he was warmly welcomed by the pastor 
and his little flock. They were all greatly touched 
when they heard of his persecution and assured him 
of their whole-hearted help and deepest sympathy. 

Shortly after his arrival at the compound Sunder 
was caught with a sudden fit of paralysis and it ap- 
peared as though he would soon die. The doctor was 
now sent for and it was presently declared that the 
invalid had been poisoned, and that there was little 
hope of his recovery. 

This was rather embarrassing for the poor Chris- 
tians for they knew that they would be the first to be 
suspected; and the non-Christians, always too glad 
to get them into trouble, would lose no time in avail- 
ing themselves of this splendid opportunity. Now 
there were many alternations of hope and fear; some- 
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times it seemed as though the patient were regaining 
consciousness, while at others he seemed to grow 
quite cold and breathless. A few minutes after the 
doctor had left the patient began to bleed heavily 
through the mouth. According to the physician’s ver- 
dict this was a sure sign of death. All waited in 
breathless suspense and counted the minutes of Sun- 
der’s life. The bleeding continued for some time; 
then it stopped suddenly with a hiccough and Sunder 
felt quite well and relieved after that. “All were 
amazed at this, but to me,” says Sunder, “it was a 
great revelation of the love of God and I felt assured 
that my Master, whose Cross I had promised to bear, 
would never allow me to sink under its heavy weight.” 


Sunder’s Baptism 


For some days after his recovery from the poison- 
ing Sunder stayed at Roper till he was strong enough 
to move about. From Roper he was sent to Ludhiana, 
the head mission station of the district. Here he was 
very warmly welcomed by the kind American mis- 
sionaries and was provided with every facility for his 
religious and secular education. 

One thing which a convert never forgets all his life 
is the love and support of his first Christian friends. 
“I can never repay,” says Sunder, “what I owe to my 
two gurus, Drs. Fife and Wherry; at the time when 
everyone in the world had deserted me, these two did 
more for me than even my own parents could do.” 

During his short stay at Ludhiana Sunder was a 
student at the Christian Boys’ High School, where he 
studied up to the sixth standard. As days went by 
the youth grew more impatient for baptism which 
had so long been delayed for fear of his relations 
creating a disturbance. During the first few months 
the missionaries and the Christians of Ludhiana had 
to face a fair amount of opposition from the frenzied 
relations. Once the mission compound was besieged 
by a whole lot of the riff-raff of the streets who threat- 
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ened to break in if the young refugee was not sur- 
rendered to their control. But later on this opposition 
cooled down. 

Later on it was decided that Sunder should be sent 
to some remote corner of the mission field where he 
would be out of the reach of his fussy relations and 
at the same time could be peacefully trained and in- 
structed in his religion. Hence he was packed off to 
Spatu, a mission station in a very out-of-the-way place 
in the mountain fastnesses of Simla, and a distance of 
many miles from Ludhiana. 

Sunder had not been very long at this new place 
when he grew too restless for baptism to stand any 
more impatient waiting. He was burning with the 
desire to be called after the name of Him who had 
been his salvation, and to consecrate his life to the 
service of his Master and of his countrymen. With 
this fire blazing in his heart he traveled over to Simla 
and on September 3, 1905, Sunder Singh was baptized 
a Christian. 

While yet a boy Sunder had been attracted by the 
Sadhus who visited his paternal home. He had de- 
cided to become a Sadhu when he grew to be a man. 
Now the time had come for the fulfillment of his long- 
cherished desires and he rejoiced to think that he was 
becoming a Sadhu, not that through a life of vigorous 
self-denial he might strive to save his own soul, but 
that his own soul having been already saved by his 
Master he might save others and bring them to Him. 

“It was in this high spirit of consecration that Sun- 
der, when he was barely out of his teens, became a 
Sadhu and dedicated his life to the service of his Mas- 
ter. Clad in the saffron robes of an Indian fakir 
Sunder left Spatu and came to Kotgarh, a place with 
which his name has become imperishably associated. 
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Chapter III 
SUNDER SINGH’S FIRST TOUR AS A SADHU 


Sunder’s first tour began about a month after his 
baptism at Simla. After a month’s retreat at Spatu 
he came to Kotgarh and from here he set out on a 
long march through several villages in the district, 
staying a night or two in each place and preaching the 
gospel to any and everyone that came in his way. 


A Night with a Serpent 


Touring through several places, one evening he came 
to a place called Doli Walla. After the day’s long 
march Sunder was quite weary and exhausted. En- 
tering the village he called at several houses and 
shops asking shelter for the night but on discovering 
that he was a Christian Sanyasi everyone refused to 
help him in any way. It was a cold night and the 
rain was falling heavily. Besides, he was too wet and 
tired to stand any more knocking about in the dingy 
streets, hence arriving at an old dilapidated house he 
went inside. 

The house consisted of a couple of rooms one above 
the other, though with its tumble-down walls, shat- 
tered windows, doors off their hinges, and the roof 
falling in, it could hardly be called a house and much 
less promise any comfort or shelter to a weary way- 
farer. However, this was the best that Sunder could 
get and so he thanked God for it. Going inside he 
singled out the cleanest possible spot and spreading 
his only blanket on the damp, smelly floor Sunder lay 
down to rest for the night. Weary and fatigued as 
he was, he soon fell asleep and slept soundly. In the 
morning when he woke from his sound sleep he saw 
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a black cobra lying coiled up on the blanket under his 
very arm. Flinging his blanket away, he rushed out 
of the door. Perspiration stood in large drops on his 
brows as he stood outside looking at the snake. But 
presently he began to feel greatly mortified at his dis- 
trust of God’s providence. Reéntering the house he 
shook the snake off the blanket and quietly left the 
room. Strange to say, the cobra, instead of turning 
upon Sunder to attack him, quietly crawled into a 
corner of the room and seemed quite unmindful of 
the interference. Sunder felt greatly ashamed of his 
disbelief in the divine providence and went away from 
that place strengthened in faith and feeling safe in 
His keeping. 


A Wonderful Teacher 


Touring in the Punjab Sunder was once on his 
way to Meerut. The day was hot and Sunder, not 
very much used to walking long distances on the 
plains, soon became tired and footsore. In order to 
take a little rest he sat down on a heap of concrete by 
the roadside. Presently he saw a shepherd with a 
sheep following him coming along the road. Reach- 
ing the heap of concrete whereon Sunder was sitting, 
the man sat down on the opposite end and began 
to fondle and embrace his lamb in a very affectionate 
way. Taking him for an ordinary traveler Sunder at 
first did not take much notice of him, but when he 
saw him love his lamb so affectionately he could not 
help going to the man and asking him what made 
him caress his little lamb so very fondly. To this the 
man replied, “The sheep is a wonderful animal, for it 
teaches us humility, meekness and obedience. It will 
always follow its master, it recognizes his voice and 
has a great affection for him.” Sunder was struck 
at hearing these words, and as the man got up and 
started on his way Sunder quietly followed him at a 
distance. 

Trying to overtake him, Sunder hurried his pace, 
but he was surprised to notice that however fast he 
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walked he came no nearer to the man, who walked at 
an unvaried pace. Arriving at a little thicket by the 
roadside the man and the sheep both disappeared. 
Sunder, who was not very far away, soon arrived at 
the spot and saw that neither the man nor the sheep 
were anywhere to be found, neither under the bush 
nor for miles around. “I am at a loss to tell,” says 
Sunder, “how this man disappeared, but I am fully 
persuaded that he was some angel of God who had 
been sent for my instruction, for the words he spoke 
went home to my heart, and I learned such a lesson 
on humility and meekness as I shall never forget all 
my life.” 


Victory in Afghanistan 


Touring through a number of villages and towns in 
the Punjab, Sunder entered Afghanistan, the home of 
the plethoric Pathan, that burly, red-faced race of 
men with whom treachery is a point of honor and cold- 
blooded cruelty a habit. One day as he entered the 
historical town of Jallallabad, some Pathans took him 
for a spy and plotted to murder him. Now here is a 
wonderful instance of the way in which God works, 
and saves and protects his chosen servants, who leave 
themselves entirely in his hands. Sunder knew noth- 
ing of the plot that had been hatched against him and 
was carelessly sitting in an inn when one of the inhab- 
itants of the village came and told him that his life 
was in danger and that he had better leave the place 
before evening. At first Sunder hesitated to believe 
what the Pathan said, but then feeling inwardly per- 
suaded that it was God’s will that he should leave the 
place he did so and traveled across to another one in 
the vicinity. 

Arriving here Sunder could get no proper place 
for shelter and so he spent the night in a dingy old 
sarai full of bugs and mosquitoes. The next morn- 
ing when he got up and sat drying his clothes before 
the fire he saw a mob of Pathans coming toward him. 
“Now,” thought he, “my time has come and these 
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people will never let me go alive.” But wonderful 
was the way in which God changed their hearts. 

As the mob arrived at the house, one of them came 
forward, fell at Sunder’s feet and said, “Please forgive 
our rudeness for we had come with the intention of 
murdering you, but now we understand that you are a 
chosen one of Allah.* We had expected to find you 
either frozen to death or caught with some serious 
disease, but here you are hale and hearty as though 
you had not suffered any trouble.” After the man 
had finished speaking the whole crowd came and sat 
around him and shortly afterward escorted him to 
their village. 

Here they offered Sunder the best of their hospital- 
ity, and entertained him better than they do their 
own mullahs (priests), and what was more, listened to 
his preaching of the Gospel with great interest and 
reverence. 

On his departure from their midst they all looked 
very sad and presented him with a new turban and a 
kurta} as a token of their true love and reverence for 
him. “The week that I spent with these Pathans,” 
says Sunder, “I have always looked upon as one of 
the happiest and most useful times of my life, and I 
feel confident that the seed sown there will one day 
bear much fruit, and that the time will soon come 
when many of these people will openly confess His 


name.” 
“Jesus shall reign where’er the sun 
Doth his successive journeys run; 
His kingdom spread from shore to shore. 
Till moons shall wax and wane no more.” 


Sunder Learns a Great Lesson 


Finishing his tour through Afghanistan, Sunder 
entered Kashmere, and preached the gospel in the 
midst of many trials and temptations. Hungry and 
exhausted, he one day worked his toilsome way to a 


*Allah: Arabic for God. 
+Kind of shirt. 
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certain town called Kushtwar. Entering the town he 
came to a place where there was a crowd of men and 
women gathered round an oven, baking bread on a 
flat earthen plate. Nearing the crowd Sunder heard 
it remarked that the center of the baking plate always 
remained cold with the result that all bread that 
touched that spot remained unbaked. All were greatly 
astonished at this. Presently a small subscription was 
raised to defray the cost of the baking plate, which 
was then broken, and in its center was discovered a 
large flat insect which began to wriggle and soon 
came out of the plate. “All were amazed at this,” 
says Sunder, “but I was overcome with a feeling of 
great self-abasement.” He felt that he had himself 
not sufficiently trusted God, who thus wonderfully 
cared for even an insect. On his way to Kushtwar he 
was so hungry and tired that he often doubted the 
advisibility of suffering so many hardships and trials 
when God seemed to be so careless about it all. “That 
day,” said he, “I learned a great lesson and determined 
that henceforth I would never again doubt the divine 
providence or question His will.” 
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Chapter IV 


TOUR THROUGH BOMBAY 


After his long journeys through Afghanistan, 
Kashmere, and Northern Punjab, Sunder Singh re- 
turned to Kotgarh in the mountains. After a short 
rest he took a tour through the hills with a Mr. Stokes 
of America, and then spent a few months working in 
the Leper Asylum at Spatu, and in the Plague Camp 
at Lahore. 

Starting again from Kotgarh, and visiting several 
towns and villages on the way, Sunder came through 
to Karachi with the intention of going to Palestine. 
He had long cherished a desire to visit the land where 
his Lord had moved and ministered. But the way 
was not open for him and he had to postpone his 
plans and set out on a tour through the Bombay 
Presidency. 


’ The Lesson of the Cake and the Coin 


This being the first time that he had even visited 
this part of India, Sunder had to face countless hard- 
ships and difficulties on account of his unfamiliarity 
with the dialect, and the people of these parts. Often 
he had to walk miles on foot, spend his nights out in 
the open, or under trees, and go without food for 
several days at a stretch. During this tour he one day 
came to Nasik. After the day’s strenuous walk in the 
blazing heat of an Eastern summer, Sunder was nearly 
fainting through weakness by the time he reached the 
city. In this time of sore need he could not think 
of anyone else except the missionary. 

Inquiring his way to the Mission Compound Sun- 
der neared the missionary’s bungalow. No sooner did 
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the sahib see the fakir (or Sadhu) coming his way 
than he came hurrying out of his office, and before 
Sunder had half finished his appeal the missionary 
said, “I am sorry I cannot do anything to help you.” 
This missionary’s previous experience with itinerating 
fagirs, evidently led to his being very curt on this oc- 
casion. “I nearly wept,” says Sunder, “on being thus 
lightly treated by one from whom I expected the most, 
and could well imagine the anguish of my Master’s 
heart when he said, ‘I came to my own and my own 
received me not.’ ” 

He had not gone very far on the way when the 
Sahib’s servant came running after him and told him 
that the Sahib summoned him back. Sunder was 
rather astonished at this and was wondering why the 
Padre should have called him back. On his return 
the missionary brought out a small packet and handed 
it over to Sunder, and told him that it had come by 
post and had arrived for him some time ago. Sun- 
der quietly took the packet and as he walked out 
of the compound he was wondering where to go for 
help. A few minutes’ walk from the mission bunga- 
low brought him to a canal. Hungry and footsore as 
he was, he threw himself down on its bank to take a 
little rest. While sitting there and mourning his sad 
fate it occurred to him to open the packet, which he 
had so long held in his hand. Opening the packet he 
found a cake inside. Sunder was too hungry to wait 
till he had puzzled out the enigma of the packet and 
the cake, so blessing the Lord for his gift, he started 
eating it. 

One difficulty having been solved his next thought 
was how to get to the other town which he wanted 
to reach before the day was over. It would have been 
foolish to walk the whole distance, for he was weak 
and the exertion would certainly have proved too 
severe for him. He was thus ruminating over the 
difficulty when all of a sudden he discovered a gold 
piece in the cake he was eating. Now all problems 
were solved, and all his needs supplied. All this was 
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evidence to him of God’s providence, and the thought 
gained strength and conviction in his mind that there 
was no human hand in the wonderful solution of his 
difficulties, but that it was due to God’s loving care 
with which he supplies the needs of his faithful serv- 
ants, 


He is Mysteriously Fed 


Sunder relates a similar incident when he was fed 
in a mysterious way, in a place called Kamyan. Here, 
too, as in several other places his enthusiastic preach- 
ing resulted in his being hooted and driven out of the 
city. Weary and fatigued as he already was, he felt 
miserably dejected and forlorn on being driven out 
into the jungle; besides he was feeling very weak on 
account of excessive hunger. Under the strain of this 
critical situation, Sunder distorted and magnified his 
troubles and grumbled at the way God seemed to have 
deserted him. Helpless and hungry he lay down 
under a tree to rest his overstrained nerves. Soon 
the balmy breeze of the evening that blew over the 
palms lulled the weary traveler to sleep. 


Some time in the middle of the night, feeling a 
nudge at the elbow, Sunder got up and saw two men 
standing over him. One had a goblet and a glass in 
his hand, while the other held a platter of food. Sleepy 
and hungry as he was, he did not stop to inquire who 
these two men were but fell to eating with a ravenous 
appetite. After the hearty meal under felt more 
himself and became conscious of the fact that it was 
the dead of night and he was in the heart of a dense 
jungle, a good way away from any habitation. Now 
as he looked up in order that he might thank his 
friends and ask them where they had come from, he 
was amazed to find that they had both disappeared 
and were nowhere to be seen. “They disappeared in 
the twinkling of an eye,” says Sunder, “and they could 
not have slipped into the jungle for the place where I 
lay was clear of trees. Moreover I was conscious 
enough at that time to see if they had walked away 
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from beside me. I had grumbled that I had been left 
alone and now I felt deeply mortified at my faithless- 
ness, and yet in the painful remorse for my repeated 
sin there was a note of blended joy and gratitude that 
the Lord had given me another proof of His gracious 
words: ‘Lo, I am with you alway,’ and allowed me 
another opportunity to ‘suffer and be strong’ in my 
faith.” 


Chapter V 


TOUR THROUGH TIBET (I) 


“My body will 1 sacrifice, my life will I lay down in thy 
service, my noble land. Born to fulfill my relationship as a son 
to thee, I will fulfill it. May God help me.” 

Returning from his long journey through Bombay, 
Central India, and other parts of the country, Sunder 
took a short rest at Kotgarh and then started again on 
February 26 on a tour through Tibet. Stopping and 
preaching in various places like Rampur, Kulu, and 
Chini, he at last arrived at Poo, a small town on the 
borders of Tibet. In this place he met two Moravian 
missionaries, who are doing a wonderful piece of 
work in this dark and sequestered corner of India. 
Sunder was greatly impressed by the work carried on 
here by the missionaries, and he stayed and worked 
with them for nearly a week. This was the first time 
that he had ever visited Tibet, hence he was totally 
ignorant of the language and knew very little about 
the people. In order to facilitate his work .and help 
him on with the language the Moravian missionaries 
lent him a helper who accompanied him a good long 
way from Poo, and worked with him for nearly two 
months. 

Tibet 

Sometimes called the Roof of the World, Tibet is 
one of the most backward countries of the world. The 
inhabitants are slack and superstitious, rigidly ortho- 
dox, and haters of all religions except their own. 
Religion bulks large in the popular mind and is the 
only force that welds them together into a nationality. 
Buddhism is the prevailing religion of the country. 
The Dalai or the Grand Lama is believed to be omnis- 
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cient, and the inhabitants make long pilgrimages to 
pay him divine honors. He dwells in a monastery 
which is as sacred to the Tibetans as was the Temple 
to the Jews. 

The Lama is believed to impersonate the soul of 
Buddha, the founder of Buddhism, this soul merely 
passing into another body when the Lama dies. The 
country abounds in Buddhist monasteries. The Tib- 
etan way of saying prayers is undoubtedly a marvel 
of human invention. They have the words, “Om mane 
padme hum,” written on wheels and cylinders, which 
are turned round either by hand or by means of wind- 
mills. The turning of these wheels is regarded as 
equal to the reiteration of the prayers written on them. 


After two months Sunder’s companion had to return 
to his station. Being alone, and though risking his 
life, he entered the Tibetan territory, and went about 
preaching, without any fear of death or persecution. 
Everywhere he went his preaching had the effect of 
rousing fierce enmity and hatred on the part of Tib- 
etans, and especially the Buddhist priests. He often 
saw them clenching their fists and gnashing their 
teeth at him as he stood telling the people about Jesus 
Christ. Fortunately nobody dared to lay hands on 
him, so that for several days Sunder went about 
preaching and managed to enter Tshingham. 


Kartar Singh, the Martyr 
“They climbed the steep ascent of heaven 
Through peril, toil, and pain; 
O God, to us may grace be given 
To follow in their train.” 


_ It was at this place called Tshingham that Sunder 
Singh came to know about Kartar Singh, a Christian 
martyr who had suffered death on account of his bold 
and undaunted preaching of the Cross of Christ. 
Briefly, Kartar Singh’s history is as follows: 
Like Sunder, Kartar was also a Sikh by clan, and 
Harnam Singh, his father, was a rich landholder in 
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the Patiala State, who had set great hopes on his prom- 
ising boy and was confidently looking forward to the 
day when his son’s name would be emblazoned abroad 
on official documents and title deeds, and he would be 
proclaimed as one of the great Sirdars or chieftains of 
the Maharaja’s State. 

Kartar, being the only son of his parents, was the 
pride of his parents. He had been brought up with 
all the luxury and sumptuous style of a wealthy Sikh 
Sirdar, and every provision made to give him the best 
of education with a view to equip him for worldly 
advancement. His early career and training at home 
had been wholly secular; religious teaching had been 
scrupulously disregarded and studiously neglected. 
But in spite of all efforts to keep Kartar clear of any 
sense of religion and religious responsibilities, he had 
been growing up not only with a deep sense of religion 
but with a deep-seated conviction of the truth of Chris- 
tianity, which he had kept concealed for reasons both 
private as well as public. 

Reaching the age of discretion when he could law- 
fully shake off the rights of parents and guardians and 
effectively remonstrate against the oppressions of of- 
fended relations, he openly declared that he was a 
Christian. This declaration, incredible as it at first 
seemed to be, was regarded as the very acme of dis- 
grace, and infamy, for it meant disaster to Kartar’s 
own life, and degradation and ostracism to the family. 
Yet the declaration was a stern fact and had to be 
faced. All attempts at recovering the apostatizing 
youth having failed, the father sent the boy’s pros- 
pective young and charming wife to try if her beauty 
and love could charm him away from his Jesus Christ. 
With disheveled hair, and eyes swollen with constant 
weeping, the young beauty came and threw herself 
down at the feet of her beloved. “I have surrendered 
my heart to thee,” she said, “wilt thou not do the same, 
and giving up your Jesus Christ avert the impending 
disaster to you and myself?” “I had only one heart, 
my dear one,” replied Kartar, “and the same has 
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been won by Jesus, the Liberator of my soul. He is 
now the sole Monarch of my heart. I have none other 
left now to give to thee.” This was enough for the 
young betrothed; sobbing and sad, she returned to 
her father-in-law and told him that nothing had availed 
to move Kartar’s stubborn heart, not even her tears 
and humble entreaties. 

Kartar had heard the call of Christ, and that was 
conclusive. He stood calm and austere among his 
remonstrating and threatening relations. ‘Tears and 
threats having all alike failed he was finally turned . 
out of his home and driven naked and hungry into the 
jungle, his father exclaiming as he expelled him, “Let 
us see now how your Christ can help you!” 

After a few hours in the forest Kartar went back to 
the city, and working as a laborer earned a few annas 
to buy himself some food, and a long kurta to cover 
his naked body. It may not seem very much, yet it 
needs little consideration to realize how much it must 
have meant to this highborn and luxuriously nur- 
tured young Sikh to isolate himself from his kith and 
kin, and to expose his body to the violence of a hot 
climate like that of the Punjab, and to go about bare- 
footed, bareheaded, and almost naked proclaiming the 
name of Jesus Christ. But Kartar counted all diffi- 
culties light in the ardor of his pursuit, and rejoiced 
in the thought that it was all for the sake of his Master 
and his Lord. His first concern was to seek out some 
minister. of the Gospel and receive baptism, after which 
he continued his journey, everywhere preaching Christ. 

But Patiala was not to be the sphere of Kartar’s 
activities in the interest of his faith: His mission was 
not to his own countrymen but to the Tibetans. The 
few weeks in his own and some other towns of the 
Punjab gave him some experience of the trials and 
hardships that he had to cope with in Tibet. Several 
weeks’ journey over cliffs and crags brought him to 
the borders of Tibet, the land of his adoption, and 
martyrdom. He first settled down on the borders and 
learned the Tibetan language. 
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The country he had chosen was an exceedingly hard 
one. The people were superstitious and bloodthirsty. 
Yet in spite of all that his enemies the Buddhists could 
do, this undaunted soldier of the Cross went steadily 
on with his accepted duty and heaven appointed task. 
Wherever he went enmity and opposition were in the 
forefront, and plots were laid against his life. Kartar 
was fully conscious of all this, but on he went with his 
work, undaunted and undismayed. To the power of 
the message was added the charm of the messenger, 
so that in spite of the burning hatred of many, at least 
some hearts were touched with the fire of the zeal 
with which he delivered his message. 

But this could not go on for very long, and this 
devoted servant of the Lord soon met with the end 
he had foreseen but did not dread. All efforts at driv- 
ing him out of the country having failed, he was finally 
brought before the Lama at Tshingham with the 
charge that he had violated the laws of the country 
by his unlawful entrance into the territory and preach- 
ing of the Gospel of Jesus Christ. These crimes were 
heinous enough in the eye of any Tibetan authority, 
hence Kartar was straightway sentenced to torture and 
death. 

Unruffled and undaunted as Kartar had stood in 
the Lama’s presence and heard the sentence of death 
passed on him, he now quietly followed his enemies, 
and serene and resolute, calm and self-possessed, he 
walked toward the scene of execution. “Hear and 
mark,” cried he as he walked his way to his Calvary, 
“you rejoice because I have been sentenced to bodily 
death, but remember the day will soon come when you 
will be sentenced to eternal death if you do not turn 
to Jesus Christ.” Now he was stripped naked of his 
scanty clothes and sewn tightly in a wet yak’s skin 
and put out in the sun. The skin which contracted 
and shrunk as it dried in the heat served as a rack of 
torture. The enemies laughed and jeered as they 
heard the crackling of the contracting skin, but not a 
cry of anguish nor a groan of pain proceeded from 
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Kartar’s mouth; on the contrary he was shouting “Hal- 
lelujah!” “Glory to God!” as he lay dying under the 
increasing pain of torture. 


Full three days Kartar lay agonizing in the clutches 
of death, on the fourth he begged his right hand to be 
let out of the skin so that he could write a few last 
words in his Injil. This was allowed and with a pencil 
Kartar wrote a few lines and couplets in Urdu which 
might be rendered thus in English verse: 


“T give to Him, who gave to me, 
My life, my all, all His to be. 

My debt to Him how can I pay, 
Though live I may to endless day. 
I ask not one but thousand lives, 
For Him, and his to sacrifice. 

O! will I then not gladly die, 
For Jesus’ sake and ask not why?” 


Kartar had been gradually sinking under the awful 
bodily torture, yet he had never complained nor 
sobbed. And when his weary heart and failing head 
began to warn him that the evening of life was draw- 
ing nigh, he gave God thanks and addressing his per- 
secutors said, “What stand ye watching, the death of 
a Christian? No, this is not death for death itself is 
being swallowed up in victory through Jesus Christ 
the Lord.” 

After this he lifted his eyes to heaven, prayed for- 
giveness for his enemies, and crying in a loud voice, 
“Lord Jesus, receive my soul,” he entered his heavenly 
home. 


The Fruit of Martyrdom 


Kartar passed away, but his work lived on. Among 
those who had witnessed the last scene of his life was 
a Munshi (chief secretary) of the Lama of Tshing- 
ham. On Kartar’s death this man picked up the de- 
ceased’s little Injil and began to read it. The word of 
. God pierced his heart like a sword and he was soon 

won for the Lord Jesus. With the belief in His name, 
a joy entered his soul, which bubbled out of his heart 
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the more he endeavored to conceal it. So one day he 
openly told his master that he was a Christian like 
Kartar. 

“Then must you die like Kartar,” replied the Lama, 
“since you follow his God.” Presently this bold Chris- 
tian was sentenced to death and carried to the scene 
of execution. A harsher fate attended him than had 
befallen Kartar. He, too, was sewn up in a yak skin, 
the shameful brand of Tibetan oppression, and put out 
into the sun as his predecessor had been. In their fury 
they pierced his body with red hot skewers and spin- 
dles. Finding that this did not kill him, the tyrants 
released him from the squeezing skin, tied a rope to 
his legs and dragged his bleeding body through the 
public streets as sweepers do a dead dog. Next, splin- 
ters of wood were driven under the nails of his hands 
and feet and his mangled body flung on the dunghill 
outside the town. 

The brutal Tibetans came back exultant that they 
had dispatched the Christian dog, but this true Chris- 
tian had yet some more days in store which he was to 
spend in his Lord’s service. Some hours after his tor- 
mentors had gone he recovered consciousness, and 
being given strength he crawled down to his house. 
Shortly afterward, when all his wounds and bruises 
were healed, this bold soldier of the Cross again 
started preaching the Gospel to his countrymen. 

“This man,” says Sunder, “is one of the many re- 
sults of Kartar’s invaluable services, and he still 
preaches the Gospel with indefatigable diligence. The 
Lama and his subjects, superstitious as they are, think 
him possessed of supernatural power, and are afraid 
to interfere with his work, lest the wrath of his God 
should fall on them.” 

It was from this converted secretary of the Lama 
that Sunder Singh learned Kartar Singh’s story, and 
on his return to the plains he made known in India the 
story of these heroes. Having learned of Kartar 
Singh’s home, he journeyed there, and won for Christ 
the sad and aged father. 
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“When we turned our poor boy out, I said, ‘Let us 
see how your Christ can help you!’ I have seen,” 
said the old man, “and I, too, believe in Him!” 


A Friendly Lama 


One day Sunder arrived at a certain town called 
Tashiking, the residence of a very prominent Lama, 
who was the head ruler of nearly four hundred petty 
Lamas or governors of small areas. 

“It was freezingly cold the day I arrived there,” 
says Sunder, “the blood seemed to congeal in my 
veins; my lips were so numbed that I could only with 
great difficulty speak a few words, while at times I 
could hardly wink my eyes. Here I was given a most 
unexpected welcome by the head Lama. Beside ar- 
ranging for my food and shelter at night, he ordered 
a large gathering of all the men of his town and then 
asked me to preach the Gospel to them. O, how I 
poured forth my heart in thanking the Lord for giving 
me this golden opportunity of preaching his name to 
the bitterest of his foes.” 

The Lama of Tashiking then sent Sunder to another 
important Lama. This Lama, too, entertained Sunder 
with amazing kindness and extraordinary leniency, 
showed him his extensive library, and allowed him 
opportunities of preaching the Word. 

Leaving him, Sunder visited and preached at a num- 
ber of other towns and villages. He met with bitter 
opposition wherever he went, was repeatedly asked to 
leave the territory, and was often told that if he per- 
sisted in preaching he would be treated in the same 
way as Kartar had been. But Sunder was not the 
man to flinch from risking his life in the service of 
his Master and went steadily and fearlessly on with 
his sworn task, delivering his message to everyone 
who came in his way. 
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Chapter VI 


TOUR THROUGH TIBET (II) 


The Conversion of a Buddhist 


Trudging over crags and cliffs, Sunder was one day 
pressing toward a certain place when suddenly he 
came to a cave where he saw a man sitting with closed 
eyes, his hair tied to the ceiling in order that if he 
nodded in his prayers he might be awakened! On 
being asked, the man told Sunder his whole history ; 
how he had spent all his life in pursuing the business 
of the world and following its vain pursuits; but 
becoming alarmingly conscious of the fact that he had 
made little provision to obtain Nirvana,* he had given 
up all worldly ambitions and was now spending his 
time in Yogia.f 

“But,” said he, “the harder I meditate the more 
miserable I feel. I have become conscious of an unac- 
countable desire to probe the secret of real human hap- 
piness on earth, but it seems beyond my ken. Now I 
am made with musing weak and my heart is sick with 
thought, for I agonize in the pangs of a fearful inward 
pain.” 

Hearing this, Sunder read him a few verses like the 
following, “Come unto me all ye that labor and are 
heavy laden, and I will give you rest,” and told him 
something about his own Saviour. Sunder noticed an 
expression of relief and satisfaction come over the 
wretched man’s face as he read and expounded to him 
several other passages from the Bible. “Tell me more 
about this wonderful Friend of the fallen and Help 





*Nirvana: or salvation from the evils of existence. 
+Yogia: meditation. 
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of the helpless,” cried he, and then listened very 
attentively to all that Sunder told him about Jesus. 

“Now is my soul at rest,” exclaimed the man, jump- 
ing out of the cave, as Sunder finished speaking, “make 
me a disciple of this merciful Master and lead me to 
Him.” Then he urged Sunder to baptize him on the 
spot and give him a Christian name. But Sunder did 
not want to hasten matters, and so he asked him to 
follow him to a mission station, where he entrusted 
him to the care of missionaries, to be properly trained 
and instructed in the faith. 


Saved from a Panther 


One morning while it was still dark Sunder slipped 
out into the jungle and seating himself on a projecting 
crag in front of a cave, was communing with his God 
before he started the day’s labors. His devotions over, 
he sat musing over the open scene before him, when 
suddenly his ears caught the sound of heavy sniffing. 
Looking anxiously around into the cave behind him 
he perceived a huge, full-sized, crouching panther look- 
ing straight at him. Seeing this uncanny sight so 
suddenly, Sunder was frightened. “With my heart 
in my mouth,” says he, “I threw myself down on the 
ground below, where I stood gazing helplessly at the 
cave above with a palpitating heart which was not 
relieved till I was fortified with the thought that God, 
who had shut the panther’s mouth at the time when 
he sat within only a few feet of me, would certainly 
save me from all further harm.” 

To Sunder this was another. proof of God’s loving 
care of him. When on his return to the village he 
told the people about his providential escape, they all 
marveled at his words saying, “This same panther has 
killed many of our village people. The God who has 
pen you from him must undoubtedly be a great 
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“The most gratifying result of this escape,” says 
Sunder, “was that the villagers were most willing to 
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hear me when I told them about Jesus, and many 
hearts were touched.” 


Sunder’s Mysterious Release from a Pit 


During his tour in Tibet, Sunder was often warned 
either to stop his preaching or to clear out of the 
country; but he heeded neither threats nor warnings 
and went steadily on delivering his message. At the 
same time he was well aware that the opposition and 
enmity of the Tibetans was gathering volume, and 
that one day it would burst out with overwhelming 
fury. He also knew that the temporary lull only 
presaged a fiercer outburst in the near future. 

After a few weeks’ touring in a number of villages, 
he one day entered a certain place called Rasar. Plots 
had probably been made before his entry, hence soon 
after his arrival in the city he was arrested and brought 
before the Lama, and was accused of entering the 
country without a passport and of preaching heresy. 

The accusation being found true, Sunder was or- 
dered to be thrown into a blind well, which was the 
usual form of punishing the most heinous crimes 
against the state. Presently he was thrown into the 
well and the ponderous iron gate on the top was pad- 
locked. This dark, dank hole, the very abode of death, 
as it might well be called, Sunder thus describes: 


“Everywhere I laid my hands I felt nothing but bones 
and skulls, and there was such a smell in the place 
that it almost drove me mad.” For three whole days 
Sunder lay agonizing with hunger and writhing with 
pain in the whole body, and especially in the arm, 
which had been fractured by a blow from the club 
of the sentry who had thrown him down the well. 
Sleepless nights and unrelieved tension, hours of en- 
durance and racking pain, all began to exact their toll, 
and Sunder felt sure that his life would soon burn 
_ out. This was a kind of foretaste of death, but Sunder, 
whom nature has endowed with one of those stout 
hearts, from which pain or peril can seldom extort 
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any signs of weakness, was inwardly confident that if 
it pleased God, He would yet save his life. At times 
he felt miserably dejected at the thought of perishing 
in this doleful darkness rather than die in the act of 
witnessing for Him before his persecutors. 

On the third day, some time in the night, he 
heard someone rattle the iron gate at the top 
and shout, “Hold fast to the rope which I am 
letting down to pull you out.” Finding the rope at 
his side, Sunder clung fast to it and presently found 
himself outside the well. Pulling Sunder over the 
parapet the man who had let down the rope rattled 
the door into its place and padlocked it. Then the 
man suddenly disappeared. “I greatly marveled at 
this mysterious help,” says Sunder, “but I now know 
that it was only one of the many instances in which 
Jesus himself sent to save me. Further evidence of 
this was the fact that my broken arm seemed to have 
been readjusted and cured by the touch of my helper’s 
hand as he lifted me up by it. I was no sooner out 
of the well than all the pain ceased.” 

Sunder lay here the rest of the night. Next morn- 
ing he again hobbled into the city and stayed in an inn 
till he was strong enough to move out. News soon 
reached the Lama that the Christian Sadhu whom he 
had consigned to the well had been again seen in the 
village, consequently Sunder was speedily arrested 
again and brought before the authorities. Reddened 
to the ears with offended dignity and frothing at the 
mouth with anger, the Lama asked him who had 
taken him out of the well, whereupon Sunder told the 
whole story of his release from beginning to end. A 
search to detect the offender having failed, it was now 
inquired as to which of the civil authorities had the 
key of the padlock, which was of such a strong and 
peculiar make, that none except the possessor of its 
proper key could unlock it. Everyone denied posses- 
sion and at last turning to his own bunch the Lama 
found it there. All looked surprised and dumbfounded 
at this marvel, and overawed with superstitious fear, 
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the Lama entreated Sunder to clear out of his terri- 
tory, lest the vengeance of his God should descend on 
him and his people. 


A Cobra Killed 


One day while crossing a khud Sunder missed his 
balance and fell some feet below the height along 
which he was trudging. His violent fall sent a big 
stone rolling over the khud, which falling right on a 
cobra, crushed it to death. Seeing this three cowherd 
boys, who had witnessed Sunder’s fall, came running 
across to him and said, “You are surely God’s elect, 
for He has not only saved you from being bitten by 
this cobra, but reopened the path to public traffic. 
This snake, which has so miraculously been killed 
through your fall, has bitten several people to death 
with the result that nobody dared cross this path for 
fear of being bitten by the venomous reptile.” After 
this the cowherds carried Sunder to their village, en- 
tertained him for over a week, and listened to his 
preaching with absorbing interest and overwhelming 
admiration. “Some might call it a chance occurrence,” 
says Sunder, “but I have no doubt that God’s hand 
was in this. He not only saved me from certain death, 
but gave me the golden opportunity of telling these 
people about Him, which they appreciated, as they 
would not have under ordinary conditions.” 


Sunder Singh’s Bleeding Feet 


Coming down a snow-clad mountain Sunder Singh 
walked with bleeding feet. Alighting on the public 
path at the foot, he sat down to bandage and rest his 
wounded feet. A few yards from him sat another 
man, sad and dreary looking. When he saw Sunder 
thus in pain he got up from his place, and coming 
near asked him how he was and how he happened to 
come that way, whereupon Sunder told the man that 
he was a Christian Sadhu and that for the sake of his 
Saviour Jesus he was thus going about preaching the 
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Gospel at the risk of his life. Then he told him of the 
feet that bled on Calvary, and the man invited him 
home. 

This man’s name was Tashi, who was the chief 
secretary of the Lama of the district and a man of 
high education and position. Arriving at the house 
he told Sunder his whole history; how he had had a 
university career at Calcutta, and from his earliest 
days at college had been impressed by the teaching 
about Jesus Christ. “And I cannot express to you,” 
said he, “the joy that filled my heart when you told 
me that you were a Christian Sadhu. Looking at your 
bleeding feet, something within me seemed to say 
there must be some great power behind this life of 
happy self-denial. Since the time that I was first 
touched by the teaching of Jesus, I have regularly 
studied the Bible and found much consolation for my 
world-weary soul, but I have had some serious doubts 
which have unfortunately never been solved, and it is 
my special plea that you will kindly help me in this 
matter and relieve my doubts.” 

After Sunder had stayed with him for ten or twelve 
days Tashi sent him to another Lama who was his 
friend, and like him, was very favorably inclined 
toward Christianity. During the time that Sunder 
was absent with the Lama, Tashi had been spending 
his time in prayer, asking grace for final decision. On 
Sunder’s return he looked a new man; the gloom on 
his face had given place to an expression of overflow- 
ing joy. 

Tashi had been a true Christian at heart for some 
time and had also taught his family about Christ. 
Certain considerations had caused their baptism to be 
deferred, but as a result of Sunder’s teaching them for 
over ten days they were all ready to accept Christ 
openly, so before Sunder left the place he had the 
glorious privilege and the unbounded joy of baptizing 
nine of the family and admitting them into the Church 
of Christ. The fact of this family being Christian is 
not a secret in Tibet, but because Tashi is an officer 
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and a man of very high connections, no attempts are 
made to persecute or drive them out of the Tibetan 
territory. 

. Balm for the Broken Heart 


Going to a place called Newar one day Sunder met 
a man on the way who stepped up to him, and bade 
him stand and deliver if he had any cash on him. 
When Sunder said he had none, the man ransacked 
his pockets, and on finding nothing he looked very 
sheepish and mortified and asked Sunder to follow 
him to his house in the village, where he treated him 
with great kindness and gave him some milk to drink 
before he went away. “After this,” says Sunder, “I 
told him something about Jesus; the man looked very 
concerned and we parted the best of friends.” 

Leaving Newar Sunder was going toward another 
village. On he went trudging over miles of zigzag 
road but there were no signs of any village. Hungry 
and footsore, as he was, a feeling of great dejection 
came over Sunder and he began to feel woefully down- 
hearted. He was thus wending his weary way, re- 
volving his own bitter thoughts, when a man came up 
to him from behind and engaged him in conversation. 
There was such a charm in his conversation and Sun- 
der became so deeply interested in it, that he forgot 
all about his hunger and weariness and went striding 
along till they came within view of some houses. 
They had now reached the outskirts of the village, 
and in order that he might learn more from this won- 
derful teacher Sunder singled out a clean spot by the 
roadside and sat down. He had not had time even to 
ask his companion to sit down, when he mysteriously 
disappeared. “I sat stricken with amazement,” says 
Sunder, “but I now know that it was an angel of the 
Lord who had been sent to strengthen and uphold 
me in my hour of weakness.” 


He that Saveth His Life Shall Lose It 


One cold snowy day Sunder, with a Tibetan com- 
panion, was hurrying away toward a certain town 
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called Ranget. Arriving at a precipice they found a 
man in a corner lying unconscious through excessive 
cold. Seeing this, Sunder asked his companion to help 
him to carry the poor fellow to the village. The man 
laughed at the request and hurried on his way. So all 
alone Sunder lifted the dying man on to his own shoul- 
ders and walked toward the village. He had not gone 
far along the road when he found his Tibetan compan- 
ion frozen to death. As for Sunder, his exertion had 
saved him. The friction of the two bodies produced 
heat in both, and the result was that not only was 
Sunder protected against the petrifying cold, but his 
half-dead companion, too, regained consciousness and 
was quite himself by the time they reached the village. 
“Never,” says Sunder, “have I learned a more prac- 
tical exposition of the words of our blessed Lord, ‘He 
that saveth his life shall lose it and he that loseth 
his life shall save it.’” 


A Glimpse of the Pierced Hand 


It was in Tibet that Sunder first heard the inspiring 
account of the sufferings and persecutions of a certain 
soldier of the Cross named Kulzang. This man, a 
Tibetan by race, had become a Christian through hear- 
ing the Word of God—that two-edged sword that 
pierces the hardest of hearts—and was spending his 
time in telling his countrymen about Jesus Christ. 
Often was he asked either to desist from preaching 
or leave the country, but this brave soldier heeded 
neither threats nor warnings; his heart was too full 
of love for his Master. At last his enemies lost ,pa- 
tience and carrying him down into the valley, they 
hurled a volley of stones at the poor man, which ren- 
dered him insensible. Thinking that he was dead, his 
brutal enemies left him where he lay and returned to 
their village. 

But the Lord had more days in store for his faithful 
servant, for a few hours after his enemies had left him, 
the poor Christian came to his senses, and finding 
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himself all alone in that dreary spot, a cry of anguish 
burst forth from his forlorn heart. He longed for a 
drink from a spring near by, which in his state of 
exhaustion he could not reach. So he lay groaning 
and sickening toward his end, when suddenly he saw 
someone arrive at the spring and bring him water in 
his open hands.* ‘Twice the strange friend gave his 
parched mouth a cooling draught from the spring. 
The third time Kulzang looked more closely at those 
kindly hands and saw that they were pierced. “O my 
Jesus!” went the helpless cry from his mouth, as he 
threw himself at his Friend’s feet and kissed them. 
Lifting his head he raised his tearful eyes to look at 
Him, but he was gone. O! how happy would he have 
been if the Lord had said to him: 
“Rise, clasp my hand and come;” 

but with no less happiness Kulzang got slowly up 
and crawled to his house, rejoicing at the thought 
that for his Master’s sake he had yet “more deaths 
to die.” 





*Drinking from the hands is very common in India. 
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Chapter VII 
ADVENTURES IN GARHWAL 


Like Tibet, Tehri-Garhwal is also a native state, care- 
fully barricaded against all Christian influence. Here, 
too, Sunder met with the same amount of opposition 
and hatred as he had confronted in Tibet, and often 
had to go days and weeks without any proper food, 
just managing to sustain his life by feeding on wild 
berries, and sometimes the leaves of trees. Repeated 
efforts to persuade him to leave the territory having 
failed, hé was one day cast into prison at a place 
called Teri. But Sunder lost no opportunities, and 
carried his message to the convicts there. Seeing this, 
the jailers informed the Raja that as a result of the 
Christian Sadhu’s preaching many of the prisoners 
had begun to believe in Jesus. At this Sunder was 
speedily taken out of the prison and ordered to be 
driven clean out ot the territory. 


Help in Dire Need 


One day as Sunder entered a certain town near 
Teri, a party of men deceitfully advised him to hasten 
to a certain village where the people were very 
friendly disposed toward Christian preachers. But 
this, as it proved later, was. only a strategem to lead 
him into the maze of dense jungle that lay around. 
Sunder had not the experience to detect the intrigues 
of these wicked people at the time; so, rejoicing in 
the fancied success of his work, he hurried toward 
the supposed village. But in spite of the forced 
marches through fen and forest, he seemed to near no 
habitation or- village. On the contrary, he found him- 
self right in the heart of a dense jungle. Presently he 
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arrived at a small stream, and thinking that he could 
easily cross it he immediately stepped into it. But he 
soon discovered that the current was too strong to be 
waded through, and so had to come back. 

Helpless and hopeless he sat on the bank, wonder- 
ing how soon he would be devoured by some wild 
beast. Dusk was gathering fast. Every sound of 
nature at that bewitching hour fluttered his excited 
imagination: the deep moan of the flowing stream; 
the boding howl of the hyena; the dreary hooting of 
the owl, and the shrill whistling of the wind on the 
crested cliffs. He was thus sitting, spent and weary, 
thinking vainly how to escape, when suddenly he 
caught sight of a man on the other side of the stream, 
who, calling out to him, “Wait! I am coming to your 
rescue,” jumped into the stream and swam across to 
him. Then seating Sunder on his shoulders, the man 
presently swam back to the other side, quite undis- 
mayed by the strength of the tide. Reaching the 
bank, he showed Sunder a fire which he had just lit, 
where he could dry his drenched kurta. 

Immediately after this the man disappeared. “I 
was caught in the terrible pangs of remorse at my 
repeated unbelief,’ says Sunder. “How many tangible 
proofs I had had of his loving-kindness and care of 
me and yet how many times I had mistrusted God! 
I repented of my sin and returned thanks for His 
great goodness.” 


The Enemy Astounded 


One day Sunder was preaching to a gathering crowd 
outside the city of Srinagar in Garhwal, when some 
hot-headed young bigots challenged him to come in- 
side the city and preach there. Not afraid either of 
discussion or death, Sunder walked into the city and 
started preaching in the public square. His enemies 
stood frothing at the mouth as they heard Christ’s 
name thus openly proclaimed to the attentive audience, 
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while some hurried to fetch their learned Pundit* to 
stop the mouth of the “Christian dog,” as they called 
him. 

Presently the Pundit arrived. Striding up to where 
Sunder stood, he put his forefingers into Sunder’s 
mouth and then into his own, saying in a loud voice, 
“This have I done in order to prove to you that we 
two are brothers, and not enemies as you think, for 
we both believe that Jesus Christ is the Saviour.” 
Many faces in the crowd went pale with despair and 
hatred as they witnessed this most astounding sight, 
while Sunder’s enemies, thus rendered speechless by 
their own authority, began to disappear one by one. 

His talk over, the Pundit took Sunder to his own 
house and there told him that he had once been an 
extra assistant commissioner in Calcutta and had ob- 
tained the M.A. degree of the Calcutta University. 

“But I was always a lover of religion,” said he, 
“hence in order to attain heaven on earth I relieved 
myself of the responsibilities and cares of the worka- 
day world and became a Sanyasi.t But when the 
study and the practice of my own religion brought 
me no peace of mind or cheer of soul, I took to the 
study of Christianity and was soon persuaded that in 
Jesus, and Him alone, is true happiness and that He is 
the only safe haven of peace from the stormy vicissi- 
tudes of life. Now,” he said, “I am my Master’s slave 
and the whole object and end of my stay in these 
dark parts is to attract people to this wonderful 
Saviour. By His grace I have already won sixteen 
souls for Him and I rest assured, His grace abiding, 
that I shall win many more in time to come.” 

“This was one of the happiest days in my Sadhu’s 
career,” says Sunder. “Praising and glorifying His 
name, I took leave of my Christian brethren in the 
place and proceeded to the next town.” 





*Pundit: A religious teacher. 
Sanyasi: A synonym for Sadhu, meaning a wandering friar. 
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The Curse of Sin 


One day Sunder was going toward a certain vil- 
lage, when a little way before him on the road he saw 
two men strolling to and fro, one of whom disap- 
peared all of a sudden. Arriving at the spot he met 
a man who, pointing to a body covered with a white 
sheet, said weeping, “That is my companion who has 
died on the way. I am a stranger in this country; 
please help me with some money that I may provide 
for his burial.” Sunder felt very greatly for the mis- 
erable man, and gave away the only thin blanket and 
the only two pice (two farthings) he had in his pos- 
session, which latter someone on the way had given 
him to pay the toll for crossing the bridge he was to 
pass on the way. 

Sunder had not gone very far on the road when the 
man came running after him and fell at his feet. 
“What is the matter?” inquired Sunder. “My com- 
panion is really dead,” sobbed out the man. “Really 
dead?” asked Sunder, “what do you mean?” At this 
the man got up and told their whole history, how for 
years they had carried on this profession of cheating 
travelers, shamming death by turns. “But you are 
some great saint,” cried the man, “as the curse of 
God has fallen on my comrade and he is really dead. 
Thank God that it was not my turn to sham death 
to-day, or the curse would have fallen on me!” 


Then the man cringed and cried for forgiveness, at 
which Sunder told him about Jesus, who is the true 
forgiver of sins. “Make me his disciple,” said the 
man, “for I would be absolved of my past sins and 
lead a new life.” Then begging permission to follow 
him on his tour, he accompanied Sunder wherever he 
went. Finally Sunder sent him to a mission station 
near Garhwal, where he was properly taught the 
faith and later on baptized. Now this man is one 
of the most enthusiastic and zealous preachers of the 
Gospel, striving to bring others to the Saviour who 
has saved his own soul. 
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Chapter VIII 
ADVENTURES IN NEPAL 


Like Tibet and Garhwal, Nepal is another country 
where Christian influence has been held at bay by 
means of rigorous laws against the entrance of mis- 
sionaries. ‘The inhabitants are ignorant and super- 
stitious like most of the hill tribes of India. Born 
of heathen ancestors, hatred of all religions ex- 
cept their own runs in their very blood. In a coun- 
try thus adverse to Christian influence the harshest 
of punishment is all that can be expected for those 
who deliberately offend against the law of the land, 
and attempt to preach the Gospel. 


Persecution at Ilam 


Life is thought little of in heathen countries and 
killing is the easiest way out of most difficulties. 
Hence it was, that very soon after his entrance into 
the country, Sunder was arrested and taken to a cer- 
tain village called Ilam. Here he was nailed on to a 
flat board, and his body covered with leeches. The 
whole night poor Sunder was hanging in agonies on 
this board of torture, and thought his end had come. 
But in spite of so much pain and agony, he was quite 
happy and spent the time singing hymns of praise 
and glory to God. 

When the next morning his persecutors came and 
found him still alive, they all marveled and thought 
that he had some talisman, which kept death at bay. 
Being overawed with superstitious fear, they took him 
off the board and let him go. The leeches had sucked 
so much blood out of his naked body that he reeled 
as he hobbled away from the spot and once or twice 
fell unconscious on the ground. His Christian 
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friends in the village (about whom more will be told 
later) welcomed their fainting and half-dead brother 
in a most affectionate way and nursed him back to 
health. 

The Conversion of a Cut-throat 


The following is another incident as edifying as it 
is amazing, which proves the wonderful way in which 
God has saved so many lives through his servant. 

Sunder was once passing through a dense forest 
known as Bhulera when about a furlong away he saw 
four men standing on the road on which he was trav- 
eling. As he drew nearer one of them rushed at him 
with a drawn knife. Paralyzed with fear he made no 
attempt to protect himself, but bowed his head before 
the assassin, awaiting the stroke which would sever 
his head from his body. Seeing that his victim of- 
fered no resistance the man refrained from murdering 
him and roughly asked him to hand over any money 
that he had on him. When Sunder told him that he 
had none, the man ransacked his pockets, and finding 
this was true, looked very angry; then he hastily 
snatched the blanket away from Sunder’s shoulders 
and went his way. 

Thanking God that his life had been spared, Sunder 
also went on his way. But he had not gone very far 
when the man again shouted after him and asked him 
to come back. “Now,” thought Sunder, “this man will 
never let me go alive.” He returned and the man asked 
him who he was and where he was going. Whereupon 
Sunder replied that he was a Christian Sadhu and was 
going about preaching the Gospel. Then Sunder 
opened his New Testament and read him the story of 
Dives and Lazarus. 

Looking at him Sunder noticed a vacant stare of 
perplexity upon his face and asked him what he was 
thinking about. “When this man,” replied the thief 
with a deep-drawn sigh, “who had committed no 
‘great sin, was consigned to the flames of hell, what 
will happen to me, whose whole life is one long rec- 
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ord of willful crime and habitual wickedness?” See- 
ing his heart thus softened by the Word of God, Sun- 
der read him some more passages out of the Bible 
and gently rebuked him for the wicked life he had 
been leading. “ 

Few were his words, but they sank into the heart 
of this miserable man, and sobs of contrition followed 
that gentle, but telling rebuke. Looking very miser- 
able and terrified, he convoyed Sunder to his little 
house and prepared some tea for him. He then spread 
out his blanket on the floor and seeing Sunder com- 
fortably seated on it, brought the tea and some dried 
fruit and put them before him, while he himself went 
and sat at a distance on the floor, saying, “I am not 
worthy even to sit near you.” < 

The refreshing meal over, Sunder called the man 
to his side and told him how loathsome sin was, and 
how dreadful its consequences. Now that night was 
falling, Sunder thought it advisable to give the man 
time to think more about his past sin and to feel the | 
dire necessity of forgiveness. So he prayed a short 
prayer with him and went to bed. ‘Sees 

Next morning before it was light the. man woke | 
Sunder and brought him to the mouth of a cave, then, . 
pointing to a heap of human skeletons he cried; “These” — 
are my sins,” and as he spoke he burst into hysterics ~~” 
and wept aloud, saying, “My past evils are more than, Ss 
I can bear; tell me if there is any hope of.my being 
saved.” ir. 

“A warm gush of feeling filled my heart,” says x 
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Sunder, “as I saw this poor man so helplessly mis- 
erable and heartbroken.” He had a long talk with 
him about his past life, and told him how he could 
make amends for it. ‘Then he read and expounded 
to him the account of the malefactor who accepted 
Christ at the last hour. At this the man asked Sunder 
to pray with him. As the two knelt dowsrto pray the 
poor thief made a most hing and heart-breaking 
confession of his sins to and pledged himself to 


py? a_new life. 
ae ae 
v 


~ three others. 
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“T feel a new man now,” he said to Sunder, when 
the two rose from their prayer. “There is a great 
burden off my shoulders and my heart is filled with 
inexpressible joy.” 

Then he begged Sunder to baptize him, but think- 
ing it better that he should be properly instructed in 
the faith before being baptized, Sunder escorted him 
to.a place called Labcha Sikhim and entrusted him 
to the care of some missionaries, where he was later 
on baptized by them. 

As a result of this marvelous transformation in 
their chief’s life, his other three companions, too, gave 
up their ghastly profession, and went and employed 
theniselves in more honorable occupations. This is 
another proof of the power of the Word of God 
preached by the mouth of his brave servant; it saved 
one from pending disaster and changed the lives of 


A Night with a Leopard 
Preaching about the villages of the district Thoria, 


- Sunder found the inhabitants so spiteful and jealous 


that he often had to spend his nights out in the jun- 
gles under trees or in caves. Driven out of a certain 
village, he one day started toward the jungle to find 
some place of refuge for the night. Wandering about 


- for some time, he at length found his way into a cave, 


where he spread his little blanket and lay down to 
sleep. 

It was pitch dark inside, and the cave did not seem 
a very desirable place in which to spend the night, 
but this was the best shelter he could get and so he 
went in without any further ado. 

When he awoke next morning he found himself 
lying with a huge panther at his side, fast asleep. A 
thrill of dread ran through him, and an involuntary 
yell of horror burst from his mouth as he dashed out 
of the cave. But on regaining his self-possession, he 
thought of the wonderf ay God had kept him 
through the night. This drove all his fear away, and 
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relying on God’s care he boldly stepped into the cave 
again, and pulling away the blanket from under the 
panther, quietly walked out. 


Tied to a Tree 


Sunder relates another incident which happened to 
him just outside Nepal in a village called Khantzi. 
As a result of his bold preaching in this village, the 
people rolled him up in a blanket and trundled him 
out of the village. By chance a man happened to 
pass that way, and little knowing what Sunder’s of- 
fense was, took pity on him and released him. 

The next day, seeing Sunder back in the village 
preaching, the people took him miles way from the 
place, and there tied his hands and feet to a tree. 
Helpless and hungry he lay there the whole day. The 
tree to which he was tied had some kind of fruit on 
it. the famished Sunder longed to get hold of some 
to appease his hunger, but this was impossible. Ex- 
haustion of brain and body soon sent him to sleep as 
the dark of night began to fall. 

Opening his eyes in the morning he found some 
fruit from the tree lying at his side, and his hands 
and feet loosened from the rope. Sunder praised God 
for the pain He had allowed him to suffer for His sake. 
and after partaking of a delicious meal from the fruit 
by his side, he went on his way strengthened, to pro- 
claim His name with greater boldness and courage. 


Light in the Surrounding Gloom 


As related before, Sunder had to face most bitter 
and malignant opposition almost everywhere he went 
in this province, except in the village where he by 
chance met a Christian Sanyasi named Swami Sada 
Nand. 

“This dear brother,” says Sunder, “related to me 
the whole story of his wonderful conversion; how 
after many vicissitudes of spiritual unsteadiness he 
had found perfect peace in the Lord Jesus. ‘Now,’ 
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said this dear man, ‘although for certain reasons I 
have not yet been baptized with water, yet I have 
received the baptism of fire, the baptism of the Holy 
Ghost, and now my only ambition in life is to win my 
countrymen for the same Saviour who has saved me.’” 

After this he showed Sunder the place where he 
and his converts met for their weekly worship, and 
told him that over 250 men and women of the district 
had already believed in the Lord Jesus, “and we are 
all brothers and sisters in the Lord,” said he, “and 
are the true disciples of our blessed Lord in every 
respect except that for certain reasons we have not 
been formally baptized with water. But every one 
of us is an evangelist, and in our heart of hearts lies 
the desire to win our country for the Lord and to 
see the day when, without fear of losing property or 
possession, we shall be able to confess openly that 
Jesus Christ is the Lord.” 

The reader will remember how, after his persecu- 
tion at Ilam, Sunder was nursed back to health by 
some Nepalis. These people were the members of 
this little Church which the Lord’s servant, Sada 
Nand, has formed. This is but one of the many con- 
gregations in various parts of India that meet for 
secret worship. Sunder Singh has discovered traces 
of a great organized secret movement toward Christ, 
with thousands of members and hundreds of unpaid 
voluntary workers. It is a movement that bids fair 
to revolutionize India when its leaders are ready to 
proclaim themselves. 

Let us pray that the day will soon dawn when “like 
Dagon of old the gods of Hinduism will fall down 
before the Ark of the Lord,” and India, taking up the 
cry of Thomas, will confess her Saviour, saying, 


“MY LORD AND MY GOD.” 
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